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A memorial of Patience Cortizs, late of 
Shrewsbury, New Jersey, who departed this 
life at New York, on the 12th day of the 4th 
Month, 1840, in the 88th year of her age. 

*¢ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth; Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labor; and their works do follow them.” 

When in the ordering of Divine Wisdom the 
righteous are called form works to rewards, it 
is encouraging to survivors to become acquainted 
with the path trodden by those who have ended 
their pilgrimage with joy, and left a sweet 
savour behind them. With this view, and to keep 
in the remembrance of her descendants the know- 
ledge of an exemplary and devoted life ; and also 
to incite them and others to follow her footsteps 
in the way of well-doing, this memorial of 
Patience Corlies was prepared. 

She was the daughter of Benjamin and Catha- 
tine Wolley, of Monmouth County, New-Jersey, 
and was born on the 14th day of the 7th month, 
1752. She was remarkable from childhood for 
the sweetness of her disposition, and having had 
a guarded education; she was preserved from 
many of the tempations incident to youth; and 
yielding obedience to the manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit on her mind, she became in early 
life an example of piety to those around her. 

In the twenty-first year of her age, she was 
united in marriage to George Corlies, with whom 
she lived happily forty-two years, being a true 
help-meet, zealously engaged in the performance 
of her social and religious duties, and anxiously 
concerned to bring up her children, and others 
under her direction, in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. 

She was a believer in the Scripture testimony 
that the way to the kingdom of heaven isa 
straight and narrow way, and she rejoiced in the 
assurance that it is also a path, so plain, that the 
way-faring man (though unskilled in the wisdom 
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Her religious feelings were of a bright and 
cheerful character, deeply imbued with Chris- 
tian hope and confidence. 

Her faith in Christ, was not a dead faith, but 
worked by love to the purifying of the heart, 
yielding the peaceable fruit of righteousness ; it 
stood not in speculative opinions, nor mysterious 
dogmas, but was grounded on the immutable Rock 
of ages, the revelation of the Father’s will in the 
soul, and to this she gave heed as to a light shin- 
ing in a dark place, evincing by her life and con- 
versation that she walked with Jesus. 

She rejoiced in reading the scriptures of truth, 
and frequently quoted from them, to the en- 
couragement of those around her, saying, “ trust 
in the Lord and do good, and verily ye shall be 
fed” —‘ trust in the Lord, his mercy endureth 
forever.” 

She was diligent in the attendance of reli- 
gious meetings; was many years in the station 
of Elder in the church, and being fervent in spirit 
serving the Lord, she was an example to the flock 
over which she wasa faithful overseer ; and being 
clothed with that charity which thinketh no evil, 
she manifested a tender regard for the rights and 
feeling of others, without respect of persons, sect, 
or color; hence she was eminently qualified to 
stand as a mother in Israel, and a peace-maker 
in the midst of her friends and neighbors. 

Her benevolence was not merely of a passive 
nature; it led her to deeds of kindness, in visit- 
ing the poor and needy of her neighborhood in 
their humble abodes, sympathising with them in 
their sorrows, and ministering to their necessities 
according to her ability, being a faithful steward 
of the bounties of Providence, and ever willing 
to dispense of her substance to those who were 
in want. 

She was careful to practise the Christian rule, 
“¢ whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them,” so that truly it might 
be said of her, “ the blessings of them that were 
ready to perish came upon her, and she made the 
widow’s heart to sing for joy.” She put on 
righteousness and it clothed her, her judgment 
was as a robe and a diadem. 

In the 12th month, 1816, she was separated 
from her bel..ved husband by a painful dispensa- 
tion of Divine Providence, he being thrown down 
by a horse and mortally injured, while engaged 
at his own door in extending the rites of hospi- 


and learning of this world) may not err therein. | tality to a friend who had called ona visit to his 
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family. After receiving the injury, he lived but 
a short time, but was enabled to speak a few 
words, signifying that all was well with him, and 
that death had not found him unprepared for the 
change. 

In this trying moment she kneeled by his side 
in prayer, saying, “not My will but thine be 
done.” 

In the 8th month, 1818, she was again called 
to mourn the sudden bereavement, by death, of a 
beloved daughter, who had been setttled in 
Philadelphia, and some years after she lost at 
different intervals two of her sons, each dying at 
a distance from her home, she not having bad in 
either instance the solace of a parting inter- 
view. 

Under these several afflictive visitations she 
bowed in Christian meekness, and submission, 
adopting the language of Job, “ the Lord giveth, 
and the Lord taketh away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 

After the decease of her beloved husband she 
continued at her home, where she was often sur- 
rounded by her children and grand-children, and 
was the sweet presiding spirit that made all 
within her influence happy. 

In the 2d mouth, 1836, she fell on the ice and 
sustained so great an injury that she became a 
cripple during the remainder of her days, suffer- 
ing much pain. 

In the following autumn she was conveyed to 
New York to the house of her son-in-law Dobel 
Baker, where every attention that affection could 
suggest was afforded by her children and friends. 

Although at this advanced period of life, with 
the weight of years pressing upon her, the powers 
‘of body and mind became weakened and her 
native energies drooped ; yet the all-sustaining 
arm of divine goodness and mercy, which had 
upheld her through all the vicissitudes of her 
life, was still underneath, and enabled her to 
maintain the Christian character to the end. 

During the trying season of her close confine- 
ment, and deep bodily suffering, she was a bright 
example of patient endurance and resignation to 
His divine will who ordereth all things aright. 
Her sufferings served to prove that it was not in 
the calm retreat alone that her virtues shone, 
but also in the hours of deep trial and sore an- 
guish. 

In the early stage of her confinement, when 
under severe bodily pain, she often craved 
strength, saying, “if I can but bear all,” my 
life sews to be lengthened out, I hope for some 
good end. 

On the 18th of the 3d month, 1840, she be- 
came more unwell, her feeble frame seemed 
almost worn out, but she retained all her usual 
sweetness, and continued to be thoughtful of 
those around her, and grateful for their attentions, 
saying, “ I thank thee kindly,” when any act of 
kindness was performed for her. 
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She was ia such a sweet, peaceful state of 
mind, it was a privilege to be with her, to wit- 
ness the triumph of the Christian (that takes 
from death all its terrors,) and to learn from her 
che lessons of patient resignation which she so 
meekly taught. She was quietly waiting to be 
called home; said “‘ there was nothing in the 
way, that all she wanted was to lie down in 
péace, and she hoped she would, she believed she 
would.” Often saying, “the end crowns all,”— 
and “ if we can only be favored to meet in heaven 
it is all we candesire. Dear creatures, you have 
all tenderly and faithfully nursed me, and may 
the Lord reward you for it.” 

Fourth day, the 8th of the 4th month, she ap- 
peared to be sinking—several of her grand-child- 
ren sitting by her bedside, she affectionately re- 
quested them to sit so that she could see them 
all, saying, “dear creatures, you are a precious 
sight, but I shall not see vou long,” enquiring 
whether they would be willing to give her up. 

She revived again and continued to be more 
comfortable until the 11th, when she expressed 
the feeling of great bodily anguish. In the 
afternoon she appeared to be under increased 
suffering, and spoke of general distress. Towards 
eveniog she obtained some relief, and her spirit 
seemed peacefully approaching the confines of 
the invisible world. 

After the tongue had refused its office, she ap- 
peared to be conscious, and while any strength 
remained we continued to receive tokens of that 
affection so much a part of her nature. If only 
the feeble pressure of the hand, it was precious 
from one so dearly beloved. 

About 9 o’clock, she fell into a calm sleep, 
which continued until half-past 3, when her re- 
deemed spirit was released from this state of 
probation, and we doubt not was received by the 
‘“‘ Pearl Gates,” into that city none of whose in- 
habitants can say they are sick. 

The change from time to eternity came so 
gently, that we scarcely knew when the breath 
ceased, and as we gazed on the placid counte- 
nance which retained the calmness of repose, we 
felt that it was not death but everlasting life. 

Fourth month 138.—We conveyed the remains 
to her native place; it was a mournful errand, 
yet we “sorrowed not as those who have no 
hope,” nor did the occasion call forth regret, as 
it was but to deposit in a kindred grave all that 
was mortal of one whose earthly mission was 
fully accomplished, who had lived to a good old 
age, and like a shock of corn fully ripe, was 
gathered to the Heavenly Garner. 

Ona the 14th, previous to the interment, a large 
and solemn meeting was held at Friends’ Meet- 
ing house, Shrewsbury, in which the over-shadow- 
ing wing of the Diviue Presence was sensibly 
felt. 

Public testimony was borne to the virtues of 
the dear departed, and the desire was raised in 
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might be like unto hers. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


It is atrue saying, that nothing gathers to 
God, but that which came or cometh from Him ; 
hence the blesscd Jesus declared, “I am the 
way, the truth and the life; no man cometh to 
the Father but by me, (and otherwise suid :) ‘‘ No 
man can come to me except the Father which 
hath sent me draw him.” It is all the work of 
the Holy Spirit in man; for the Father and Son 
are one, one spirit, one God over all, through all, 
and inall. All the differences, divisions into sects 
and parties have their origin, in not being led by 
this unerring spirit, that has strove with men from 
the beginning, see Gen. 6th Chap.” Going 
from the spirit and leaning to our own under- 
standing, has indeed introduced all the error, 
all the evil there is in the world. Men in the 
flesh from under the government of the spirit 
cannot please God; and is it not so, that men 
not being under this government have sought 
out many inventions? And we find men having 
formed many opinions are very tenacious that 
they should be retained, and are too much dis- 
posed to call those heretics and infidels who do 
not subscribe to their creed, and think as they 
think; and the Scriptures which are indeed 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness, that the 
man of God, (born of the Spirit, for such only 
is the son or man of God,) may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works. These 
are sought by many, not so much to build up 
one another in that faith that works by love, but 
to establish themselves, and to bring others to 
the like faith they have adopted in the will and 
wisdom of man. ‘Thus the Scripture is seen to 
be experimentally fulfilled: ‘“‘ They part my gar- 
ments among them;’’ and they do not seek to 
be clothed upon with the vesture without seam, 
the covering of the Lord’s Spirit. If this spirit- 
ual divine influence was more sought, and the 


opinions, the doctrines, and commandments of 


men Zess, then would the fruits be more apparent, 
love to God and love to one another. Then we 
should realize that, “ by one spirit are we all 
baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or 
Gentiles; whether we be bond or free ; and have 
all been made to drink into one spirit.” This 
would bring disjointed members together, bone 
to bone ; thus being brought up out of our graves, 
and the Lord putting his spirit upon us, there 
may yet be an exceeding great army raised to 
the gospel of peace, and bring giad tidings of 
good things. May each and every one who bear 
the name of Friends, be brought into that unity 
of spirit which is the bond of peace. J, W. 


Canada West, 8rd mo. 29th, 1856: 
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the hearts of many present, that their latter end| Religion in Common Life. A sermon, preached at 















up a spirit of serious piety amidst the stir and 
distraction of a busy and active life, — this is one 
of the most difficult parts of a Christian’s trial 
in this world. 


religious in the church—to collect our thoughts 
and compose our feelings, and enter, with an ap- 
fices of religious worship, amidst the quietude 


precincts of the house of prayer. 


earnest-minded in the counting-room, the manu- 


ly life,—this is the great difficulty of our <‘hris- 





cace can help feeling his worldly passions calmed, 
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Crathie Church, Oct. 14,1555. By Jonn 
Cairn, M. A., Minister of Errol. 


® Not slothful in busiuess ; fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.””? Romans, xii. 11. 


To combine business with religion, to keep 



































It is comparatively easy to be 














pearance of propriety and decorum, into the of- 














of the Sabbath, and within the still and sacred 


But to be re- 
ligious in the world—to be pious and holy and 




















factory, the market-place, the field, the farm— 
to carry out our good and solemn thoughts and 
feelings into the throng and thoroughfare of dai- 

















tian calling. No man not lost to all moral influ- 











and some measure of seriousness stealing over 
his mind, when engaged in the performance of 
the more awful and sacred rights of religion; 
but the atmosphere of the domestic circle, 
the exchange, the street, the city’s throng, 
amidst coarse work and cankering cares and toils, 
is a very different atmosphere from that of a 
communion-table. Passing from the one to'the 
other has often seemed as if the sudden transi- 
tion from a tropical toa polar climate—from 
balmy warmth and sunshine to murky mist and 
freezing cold. And it appears sometimes as dif- 
ficult to maintain the strength and steadfastness 
of religious principle and feeling when we go 
forth from the church into the world, as it would 
be to preserve an exotic alive in the open air in 
winter, or to,keep the lamp that burns steadily 
within doors from being blown out if you take 
it abroad unsheltered from the wind. 

So great, so all but insuperable, has this dif- 
ficulty ever appeared to men, that it is but few 
who set themselves honestly and resolately to 
the effort to overcome it, The great majority, 
by various shifts or expedients, evade the hard 
task of being good and holy, at once in the 
church and in the world. 

In ancient times, for instance, it was, as we 
all know, the not uncommon expedient among 
devout persons—men deeply impressed with the 
thought of an eternal world and the necessity of 
preparing for it, but distracted by the effort to 
attend to the cuties of religion amidst the busi- 
ness and temptations of secular life—to fly the 
world altogether, and, abandoning society and all 
social claims, to betake themselves to some her. 
mit solitude, some quiet and clvistered retreat 
where, as they fondly deemed, “ the world for’ 
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getting, by the world forgot,” their work would | in solitude, in society; in our grief, and in our 
become worship, and life be uninterruptedly de-| gladness ; in our toil, and in our rest; sleeping, 
voted to the cultivation of religion in the soul.| waking; by day, by night—amidst all the en- 
In our own day the more common device, where | gagements and exigencies of life. For you per- 
religion and the world conflict, is not that of the | ceive that in one breath—as duties not only not 
superstitious recluse, but one even much less/ incompatible, but necessarily and inseparably 
safe and venial. Keen for this world, yet not} blended with each other—the text exhorts us to 
willing to lose all hold on the next—eager for | be at once “ not slothful in business,” and “ fer- 
the advantages of time, yet not prepared to aban-| vent in spirit, serving the Lord.” I shall now 
don all religion and stand by the consequences, | attempt to prove and illustrate the idea thus sug- 
there is a very numerous class who attempt to| gested to us—the compatibility of Religion with 
compromise the matter—to treat religion and | the business of Common Life. 

the world like two creditors whose claims can-} We have, then, Scripture authority for assert- 
not both be liquidated—by compounding with | ing that it is not impossible to live a life of fer- 
each for a share—though in this case a most dis-| vent piety amidst the most engrossing pursuits 
proportionate share—of their timc and thought. | and engagements of the world. We are to make 
“Everything in its own place!” is the tacit re-} good this conception of life,—that the hardest 
flestion ofsuch men. ‘‘ Prayers, sermons, holy | wrought man of trade, or commerce, or handi- 
reading’”’—they will scarcely venture to add | craft, who spends his days “ midst dusky lane or 
“ God ”—“ are for Sundays ; but week-days are | wrangling mart,” may yet be the most holy and 
for the sober business, the real, practical affairs | spiritually-minded. We need not quit the world 
of life. Enough if we give the Sunday to our / and abandon its busy pursuits in order to live 
religious duties; we cannot be always praying | near to God ;— 


and reading the Bible. Well enough for clergy- « We need not bid, for eloister’d cell, 
men and good persons who have nothing else to Our neighbor and our work farewell : 
do, to attend to religion through the week ; but The trivial round, the common task, 
for us, we have other and more practical matters May furnish all we ought to ask,—- 


Room to deny ourselves, a road 


to mind. And so the result is, that religion is To being wa, daily, nearer God.” 


made altogether a Sunday thing—a robe too fine 
for common wear, but taken out solemnly on} It is true indeed that, if in no other way 
state occasions, and solemnly put past when the | could we prepare for an eternal world than by 
state occasion is over. Like an idler in a crowd- | retiring from the business and cares of this world, 
ed thoroughfare, religion is jostled aside in the'|so momentous are the interests involved in re- 
daily throng of life, as if it had no business | ligion, that no wise man should hesitate to sub- 
there. Like a needful yet disagreeable medicine, | mit to the sacrifice. Life here is but a span. 
men will be content to take it now and then, for | Life hereafter is for ever. A lifetime of solitude, 
their soul’s health, but they cannot, and will hardship, penury, were all too slight a price to 
not, make it their daily fare—the substantial | pay, if need be, for an eternity of bliss: and the 
and staple nutriment of their life and being. results of our most iucessant toil and application 

Now, you will observe that the idea of religion | to the world’s business, could they secure for us 
which is set forth in the text, as elsewhere in | the highest prizes of earthly ambition, would be 
Scripture, is quite different from any of these | purchased at a tremendous cost, if they stole 
notions. The text speaks as if the most diligent | away from us the only time in which we could 
attention to our worldly business were not by | prepare to meet our God,—if they left us at 
any means incompatible with spirituality of mind | last rich, gay, honored, possessed of everything 
and serious devotion to the service of God. It|the world holds dear, but to face an Eternity 
seems to imply that religion is not so much a | undone. If, therefore, in no way could you com- 
duty, as a something that has to do with a// du- {bine business and religion, it would indeed be, 
ties—not a tax to be paid periodically and got |not fanaticism, but most sober wisdom and pru- 
rid of at other times, but a ceaseless, all-perva-| dence, to let the world’s business come to a 
ding, inexhaustible tribute to Him who is not|stand. It would be the duty of the mechanic, 
only the object of religious worship, but the end | the man of business, the statesman, the scholar— 
of our very life and being. It suggests to us the | men of every secular calling—without a moment’s 
idea that piety is not for Sundays only, but for; delay to leave vacant and silent the familiar 
all days ; that spirituality of mind is not appro-| scenes of their toils—to turn life into a perpetu- 
priate to one set of actions and an impertinence|al Sabbath, and betake themselves, one and all, 
and intrusion with reference to others, but, like; to an existence of ceaseless prayer, and unbro- 
the act of breathing, like the circulation of the | ken contemplation, and devout care of the soul. 
blood, like the silent growth of the stature, aj But the very impossibility of such a sacrifice 
process that may be going on simultaneously | proves that no such sacrifice is demanded. He 
with all our actions—when we are busiest as | who rules the world is no arbitrary tyrant pre- 
when we are idlest; in the church, in the world; {scribing impracticable labors. In the material 
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world there are no conflicting laws; and nomore, truth, hard, intricate, abstruse, demanding for 
we may rest assured, are there established, in its study, not only the highest order of intellect, 
the moral world, any two laws, one or other of but all the resources of education, books, learned 
which must needs be disobeyed. Now one thing leisure, then indeed, to most men, the blending 
is certain, that there 7s in the moral world a law of religion with the necessary avocations of life 
of labor. Secular work, in all cases a duty, is, | would be an impossibility. In that case it would 
in most cases, a necessity. God might have | be sufficient excuse for irreligion to plead, “‘ My 
made us independent of work. He might have | lot in life is inevitably one of incessant care and 
nourished us like “ the fowls of the air and the | toil, of busy, anxious thought and wearing work. 
lilies of the field; which ‘toil not, neither do | Inextricably involved, every day and hour as I 
they spin.”” He might have rained down our} am, in the world’s business, how is it possible 
daily food, like the manna of old, from heaven, | for me to devote myself to this high and abstract 
or caused nature to yield it in unsolicited profu- | science?” If religion were thus, like the high- 
sion to all,and so set us free to a life of devotion. | er mathematics and metaphysics, a science based 
But, forasmuch as He has not done so—foras-| on the most recondite and elaborate reasonings, 
much as He has so constituted us that without capable of being mastered only by the acutest 
work we cannot eat, that if men ceased for a sin- | minds, after years of study and laborious inves- 
gle day to labor, the machinery of life would | tigation, then might it well be urged by many 
come to a stand, an arrest be laid on science, | an unlettered man of toil, “I am no scholar—[ 
civilization, social progress—on everything that | have no head to comprehend these hard dogmas 
is conducive to the welfare of man in the present | and doctrines. Learning and religion are, no 
life—we may safely conclude that religion, | doubt, fine things, but they are not for humble 
whieh is also good for man, which is indeed the | and hard-wrought folk like me!” In this case. 
supreme good of man, is not inconsistent with | indeed, the Gospel would be no Gospel at all,— 
hard work. It must undoubtedly be the design | no good news of heavenly love and mercy to the 
of our gracious God that all his toil for the sup-| whole sin-ruined race of man, but only a Gospel 
ply of our physical necessities—this incessant | for scholars—a religion, like the ancient philos- 
occupation amid the things that perish, shall be | ophies, for a scanty minority, clever enough to 
no obstruction, but rather a help, to our spirit- | grasp its principles, and set free from active busi- 
ual life. The weight of a clock seems a heavy | ness, to devote themselves to the development 
drag on the delicate movements of its machine- | and discussion of its doctrines. 





ry; but so far from arresting or impeding those| But the Gospel is no such system of high and 
movements, it is indispensable to their steadi- | abstract truth. The salvation it offers is not the 
ness, balance, accuracy; there must be some anal-| prize of a lofty intellect, but ofa lowly heart. 
ogous action of what seems the clog and drag- | The mirror in which its grand truths are reflect- 


weight of worldly work on the finer movements | ed is not a mind of calm and philosophic abstrae- 
of man’s spiritual being. The planets in the| tion, but a heart of earnest purity. Its light 
heavens have a two-fold motion, in their orbits | shines best and fullest, not on a life undisturbed 
and on their axes,—the one motion not interfer- | by business, but ona soul unstained by sin. The 
ing, but carried on simultaneously, and in per- | religion of Christ, whilst it affords scope for the 
fect harmony, with the other: so must it be that | loftiest intellect in the contemplation and devel- 
man’s two-fold activities—round the heavenly | opment of its glorious truths, is yet, in the ex- 
and the earthly centre, disturb not, nor jar with, | quisite simplicity of its essential facts and _prin- 
each other. He who diligently discharges the | ciples, patent to the simplest mind. Rude, un- 
duties of the earthly, may not less sedulously— | tutored, toil-worn you may be, but if you have 
nay at the same moment—fulfil those of the | wit enough to guide you in the commonest round 
heavenly sphere ; at once ‘‘diligentin business,” | of daily toil, you have wit enough to learn the 
and “fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” way to be saved. The truth as it is in Jesus, 

And that this is so—that this blending of re-| whilst, in one view of it, so profound that the 
ligion with the work of common life is not im-| highest archangel’s intellect may be lost in the 
possible, you will readily perceive, if you consid- | contemplation of its mysterious depths, is yet, 
er for a moment what, according to the right|ia another, so simple that the lisping babe at 
and proper notion of it, Religion is. What do|a mother’s knee may learn its meaning. 
we mean by “ Religion ?” [Te be continued.) 

Religion may be viewed in two aspects. Itis 
a Science, and it is an Art; in other words, a THINGS THAT VANISH. 
system of doctrines to be believed, and a system| ‘ What is your life ?”’ it is askedin Scripture. 
of duties to be done. View it in either light, | “ It is even a vapor, that appeareth for a little 
and the point we are insisting on may, without | time, and then vanisheth away.” A few days 
difficulty, be made good. Viewitasa Science— | ago I was looking from my window down a beau- 
as truth to be understood and believed. If reli-| tiful valley just as the sun wasrising. The hill- 
gious truth were, like many kinds of secular | tops were clear and bright, but down in the 







































































































































































































































































lower parts of the valley, where a river was 
winding along, the morning mists were thickly 
resting, so that persons walking on the banks 
would find themselves in a heavy fog. Ina few 
hours, when the sun was high in the heavens, 
these vapors were all gonc, and both hills and 
valley were filled with the beauty of the sun- 
shine. I thought of the text just now repeated. 
The mists had appeared for a little while, but 
they had vanished away. What had become of 
them? The evening came, and the sun was 
going down in the west, amid clouds of the 
most beautiful form and glorious color—purple, 
and crimsom, and gold. Sometimes they seemed 
like a royal tent above him, sometimes like 
a chariot of fire underneath him, and some- 
times again they scattered themselves so beauti- 
fully through the sky that a little girl asked if 
they were not angels! And what were these 
clouds? Why, the very same vapors that had 
filled the valley in the morning and vanished at 
mid-day. They were not lost, even when they 
seemed to depart, but appeared again in glory. 
So it is with the lives of all the children of God. 
They are like a vapor; they vanish away in 
death ; but this only raises them to a world 
where they will shine most gloriously for ever- 
more. 





TESTIMONY OF M. JORDAN. 
(Not before published.) 


It having pleased the Lord to visit me witha 
very close trial in the removal of my beloved and 
only daughter Mary Jordan, by death, I think 
it incumbenton me for the benefit of those she has 
left behind that are nearly allied to her, as well as 
that of many young people, and for my own 
satisfaction, to communicate to them s-me of the 
many weighty expressions which dropt from her 
when she perceived her dissolution to draw near, 
and to give this short testimony to the memory 
of my dear child. 

She was one whom the Lord had favored with 
a good natural capacity, and having his holy 
fear implanted in her heart, she found it to be 
true wisdom. Her deportment was grave and 
solid; her words few and savory, manifesting a 
lively sense of religion, even from her young 
years, and would express a concern when she 
observed the youth of our Society deviate from 
their principles even in matters that some might 
account trivial, and having been for several years 
tried with indisposition of body as well as deep 
exercise of mind, she was in great measure 
weaned from those amusements and diversion 
which youth are naturally incident to, spending 
much of her time alone, and would sometimes 
observe to me with great solidity, that she was 
like one that was separated from the pleasures of 
this life in the bloom of youth, when her equals 
in age had the highest relish for them. 
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As her illness was lingering, she conducted 
with much patience and resignation to the will 
of Divine Providence, being convinced, as she 
expressed, that such a di-position of mind would 
be more to her advantage than any thing this 
world could afford, though it pleased the Lord 
to try her with inward poverty, of which she 
would sometimes complain, particularly once in 
these words, ‘It has been and is a gloomy time 
with me, yet, nevertheless, I have a little hope, 
that I trust is not a deeeitful one, but a well 
grounded hope; but I should be glad to feel the 
lively sense of devotion which I have sometimes 
experienced, to break in upon my soul as a 
stream of divine consolation that has borne down 
all my weakness.” 

A sense of the obligation, she thought herself 
under both to her father and me for the tender- 
ness shown her throughout her illness, and our 
great solicitude for her recovery, manifestly ap- 
peared, and the strength of affection which she 
felt for me, would possess her tender mind with 
an apprehension of fear lest she should thereby 
offend the Lord, from a consciousness whereof 
she queried: ‘ Dost thou think the Lord can be 
angry with me for my attachment to thee, or 
it may be we have not been enough resigned to 
the divine will in the dispensation allotted us, 
therefore greater trials are suffered to come.” 
Though she spoke of her approaching end with 
that freedom and ease of mind natural for a per- 
son from whom the terrors of death were removed, 
yet she manifested a just sense of the solemnity 
of such a change by saying, that “to those who 
were the best prepared, death must be av awful 
thing ; had I thougat mine so near, I believe I 
should have been more circumspectly careful to 
have made preparation for it; for though I have 
been innocent according to the best of my know- 
ledge, perhaps more may have been required of 
me; however its not too late to renew a lively, 
sensible covenant with the Lord my God.” 

Observing me to be much affected under an 
afflicting sense of the great loss I should sus- 
tain by her removal, she with great composure 
of mind addressed me on this wise, “‘ My dear, 
mother, it affects me much to see thee grieve, 
and why should it be so, unless thou think I may 
doubt of that blessed hope which we have been 
speaking of. We must not choose for ourselves, 
but submit to the will of Divine Providence; to 
them that are prepared, it is a much greater 
blessing to go than to stay; and perhaps it 
might be harder for thee to leave me behind 
thee. It will be but a little time, and we shall 
enjoy a happy eternity together ; pray for me, that 
I may be supported through the solemn scene 
before me.’’ And to her father and myself at 
another time, she said, “I have need of your 
prayers, that I may be received into the man- 
sions of the blessed and be at rest.’’ Indeed she 
constantly spoke with an humble diffidence of her- 
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self, being sensible of her own unworthiness, and 
was earnest with the Lord, that she might not 
be left to struggle with her weakness alone, say- 
ing at times she had almost lost sight of faith 
and hope, and towards the last, as she labored 
with almost incessant cough, she would say, “ this 
is hard, as it deprives me of that composure of 
mind necessary for divine contemplation, and 
which I stand in need of.” And speaking to 
her elder sister, she said, ‘Oh ! ’tis a fine thing 
to be ready when the messenger comes. I would 
have thee and all of you to think of it.” Some 
Friends of the ministry coming to visit her; 
one of them was concerned in supplication to the 
Lord on her behalf, and particularly that his 
living presence might accompany her expiring 
moments, with which she seemed much refreshed, 
and said, ‘Oh! how she spoke the language of 
my soul—for the Lord knows there is nothing I 
so much desire as the enjoyment of his living 
presence.” Indeed this was manifest by a fre- 
quent retiredness of mind, and the heavenly in- 
fluences of the divine spirit, which at times 
attended her when no words were expressed. 
The day before she departed, her youngest 
brother coming into the room, she with much 
affection and solidity said-to him, “ my dear ,thou 
seest thy poor sister to all appearance near her 
end; my desires are and often have been to the 
Lord for thee, that he may bless thee, and make 
thee a comfort to thy dear father and mother, 
who are fond of thee and good to thee, and to 
me, and to us all; be sure to mind what they 
say to thee, and then the Lord will bless thee, 
and thou will be a comfort, especially to our 
dear mother; and set thy brothers a good exam- 
ple; though they are older than thee, it may 
particularly affect their minds; and pray, my 
dear, remember me, and don’t forget thou once 
had such asister.” Observing him to be much af- 
fected with her advice, she said “it is in the sin- 
cerity of my heart, I have spoken it.” An hour 
or two before her departure, seeing her father 
come into the room, she with pleasure said, “ it 
is a sight I am fond of;” he replied, ‘my dear, 
thou wilt soon see much more glorious sights ;’’ 
these being near her last expressions, she fell 
into a sweet sleep. Fervent were my desires to 
the Lord, that her passage from time to eternity 
might be made easy, which was mercifully 
granted ; for she passed away as one falling 
asleep, without the least uneasy sensation, retain- 
ing her understanding to the last, which was on 
the 21st day of the 10th month, 1759, being on 
the first day of the week, and the twentieth year 
of her age; and on the 28rd her corpse was 
carried to the great Meeting House, where the 
extending of divine goodness was graciously 
manifested, and divers living testimonies borne, 
and seasonable advice communicated, particu- 
larly to the youth, a large number of whom were 
present, and from thence to Friends’ burial 
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Ground in Philadelphia, attended by a great 
number of friends and others, where again there 
was a solemn pause, and the people again ex- 
horted by gospel truths delivered, suited to the 
occasion, after which she was decently interred. 
May the prudent conduct of a pious example 
of this desirable and promising plant, who I 
have good grounds to believe is entered into the 
mansions of everlasting joy and felicity, so affect 
the minds of those who may peruse these few 
lines, and more particularly such who were her 
near relations and intimate acquaintances, as 
that they may, above all things, be concerned to 
improve their time and talent in making prepa- 
ration for their final change, is the ardent desire 
of their affectionate mother and true friend, 
Mary PEMBERTON. 


OF THE EFFECTS OF INDOLENCE AND THE 
VALUE OF TIME. 


There are two sorts of under: tandings, one of 
which hinders a man from ever being consider- 
able; and the other commonly makes him almost 
ridiculous; the first is the azy mind; the other 
the trifling and frivolous mind. The lazy mind 
will not take the trouble of going to the bottom of 
anything; but, discouraged by the first difficul- 


ties (and every thing worth knowing or having, 


is attended with some difficulty,) stops short,— 
contents itself with easy, and, consequently, 
superficial knowledge ; and prefers a great degree 
of ignorance, to a small degree of trouble. These 
people either think or represent most things as 
impossible; or they pretend to think them so, 
by way of excuse for their indolence. An hour’s 
attention to the same object is too laborious for 
them ; they are apt to take every thing in the light 
in which it first presents itself, and do not con- 
sider it in all its different views ; the consequence 
of which is, that when they come to speak on 
such subjects, before people who have considered 
them with attention, they only discover their own 
ignorance and indolence, and lay themselves open 
to answers that put them in confusion. 

There is hardly any disposition or turn of 
mind that so unfits a man for all the social offices 
of life as indolence. An idle man isa mere 
blank in the creation; he cannot engage him- 
self in any employment or profession, because 
he has not diligence enough to follow it; nor 
succeed in any laudable undertaking, for want 
of resolution to pursue it. We should always 
bear in mind, that we are placed in this world 
in a capacity of improvement; and should there- 
fore labor to render ourselves excellent in that 
kind of knowledge, and in those pursuits, which 
will tend not only to our own benefit, but to that 
of our fellow creatures. It is almost certain, that 
he who does no good, will do mischief; and the 
wind, if it is not stored with useful knowledge, 
will, probably, become like a magazine of non- 
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sense and trifles; for virtue is not to be con- 
sidered in the light of mere innocence, or ab- 
staining from harm; but as the exertion of our 
faculties in doing good: as Titus, when he had 


leta day slip, undistinguished by an act of virtue, 


cried out, “I have lost aday.”’ If we regard our 
time in this light, how many days shall we look 
back upon as lost? and to how narrow a com- 
pass would such a method of calculation fre- 
quently reduce the longest life? If we were to 
number our days, according as we have applied 
them to virtue, it would occasion strange revolu- 
tions in the manner of reckoning the ages of 
men. We should see, perhaps, a few arrived to 
a good old age, in the prime of their youth ; and 
some that were young, even at fourscore. Agree- 
ably to this way of thinking, a learned author 
tells us, that he remembers to have met with the 
epitaph of an aged man, four years old ; dating 
his existence from the time of his reformation 
from evil courses. As nothing, therefore, is 
more opposite to the true enjoyment of life, than 
the relaxed and feeble state of an indolent 
mind, it becomes highly necessary to habituate 
the mind, in our younger years, to some employ- 
ment which may engage the thoughts and fill 
the capacity, at a riper age; for however young 
people may roam from folly to folly, yet the 
time will come when they will outgrow the 
relish of childish amusements; and, if they are 
not provided with a taste for more substantial 
satisfaction to succeed in their room, they will, 
very likely become insipid at an age more difli- 
cult to be pleased. The fire of imagination (so 
common in youth,) may make folly look pleas- 
ing, and lend a beauty to objects which have 
none in themselves; (as the sun-beams may 
paint a cloud and diversify it with beautiful 
rays of light, however dark and empty in itself.) 
But nothing can shine with undiminished lustre, 
but religion and virtue, which are intrinsically 
bright. And though a lively fancy may, for a 
time, paint objects pleasing and enchanting to 
the view ; yet all these will be found delusive; and 
nothing can long be entertaining, but what is, in 
some measure, beneficial. And experience will 
teach us, in process of time, that among. the 
wise and good, the human mind, beautified and 
improved by an assemblage of moral and intel 
lectual endowments, is the object of a solid and 
lasting esteem. 





EDUCATION IN NEW YORK. 

According to the annual report of the New York 
superintendent of public instruction, there are in 
that State 14,748 school distri-ts, 900,532 chil- 
dren attending the public schools, 53,764 attend- 
ing private schools ; besides 5243 in schools for 
colored children, and 38,734 in academies, mak- 
ing an aggregate of 953,454. The number of 
children who attend school less than two months 
in the year is 210,500, and of those who attend 





between two and four months is 219,151. The 
amount of school money received by the trus- 
tees of school districts or boards of education 
during the year was$3,046,430. In his last an- 
nual report the superintendent recommends that 
school officers be paid for their services in order 
toensure the improvement of the country schools. 


Sr ree 
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Statistics of the Colored People of Philadelphia, 
taken by BenzAmin C. Bacon, and published 
by order of the Board of Education of “* The 
Pennsylvania Society for promoting the aboli- 
tion of Slavery,’ etc. 


Those friends of the colored people of this 
city, who have visited their Week-day and First- 
day Schools for a number of past years, notice 
with pleasure their greatly improved condition. 
Those who have, for a like period, mingled with 
adults in their Evening Schools, Libraries, 
Literary Associations and Churches, are much 
gratified to see how steadily they advance in 
knowledge and refinement. 

These statistics of the colored people of 
Philadelphia, indicate a steady improvement in 
their educational progress, which must be cheer- 
ing to every friend of humanity. 

In the year 1813, there were but eight schools 
for the education of colored people in this city, 
numbering 414. pupils, and most of these were 
sustained by the private contributions of benevo- 
lent citizens. At that time theré were seven 
places of worship and eleven benevolent societies 
established for mutual aid, and assistance in times 
of sickness and distress. Those who have ex- 
amined the subject, are gratified to find that 
with an increase of population, there has been 
a proportional increase of facilities for improve- 
ment. 

In 1838 the Pennsylvania Abolition Society 
employed agents to canvass the city and districts 
to investigate the condition of the colored people. 
The result of their labors was a pamphlet of forty 
pages which contains much valuable information 
in regard to the educational, social, and religious 
advantages of this class of our citizens. ‘At that 
time there were 1,724 colored children reported 
as attending the various common schools, and 
1,987 in First day or Sunday School. There 
were then sixteen places of worship and eighty 
benevolent societies composed of 7,448 members, 
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and annually disbursing to the sick and infirm 
$14,172. The same report satisfactorily demon- 
strates that the taxes paid by the colored people 
were more than sufficient to pay for their paupers 
and criminals. Notwithstanding the disabilities 
to which they have long been subjected by the 
general prevalence of prejudice against color, and 
by the competition in industrial pursuits of a 
large foreign population, many individuals among 
them have risen to wealth and influence, while 
the condition of the mass has been much 
ameliorated and improved by means of schools, 
libraries, literary associations, and religious in- 
fluences. 


As we regard the facts in this report valuable 
for future reference, and useful to those who may 
desire further information with regard to schools, 
we copy largely from its pages. The pamphlet 
may be procured gratuitously of T. Ellwood 
Chapman, No. 1 South Fifth street. 


The report furnishes definite information as : 


to the kind of schools in the city and districts, 
their locality, number of teachers and pupils, with 
general remarks, &c. 


Public Schools. 

There are eight of this description, containing 
1031 pupils and taught by nineteen teachers. 
In relation to these, the agent makes the follow- 
ing remarks. 

The condition of Colored Pubiic Schools 
generally, was formerly not as good as that of 
the Charity schools, but they have improved 
very much within a few years past. Owing to 
remissness on the part of parents, about twelve 
years ago the Grammar schools were on the 
point of being given up. The alarm was given— 
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the Grammear school in Sixth street, which ha® 
been fitted up on purpose for its accommodation. 
Since its removal, the better class of parents do 
not object to sending their children, to it, and 
the number of scholars has increased so much 
that extra seats have been introduced. 


Charity Schools. 


The agent visited seven Charity Schools, which 
are taught by nineteen teachers, and number 748 
pupils. In connection with these the following 
information is furnished : 


The unpretending title of the “ Institute for 
Colored Youth,’ does not convey an adequate 
idea of the relation it sustains to the other 
schools. It is, in fact, the pioneer High School, 
and on that account alone cannot be too highly 
appreciated. But for the liberal spirit of the 
Trustees of the several funds given for its endow- 
ment, there might be nothing to answer the pur- 
pose of a High school for many years to come. 
| Having commenced with seven pupils only, the 
present state of the school is all the more gratify- 


ng. 

wr considerable number of the scholars belong- 
|ing to both the Raspberry street and Adelphi 
Girls’ schools are so large and backward, that 
they would be ashamed to enter the Public 
Primary schools, and would do so reluctantly, if ° 
at all. Hence their greater usefulness. Adults 
are sometimes seen in the two former. 

The Sheppard school is a great blessing to the 
| part of the city in which it is located. As itis 
| quite select, and as none but girls attend it, a 

large portion of those who fill its seats would 
sooner stay at home than go to Coates’ street 
| School. 
| The two schools for the destitute are objects of 
increasing interest. The Managers of the one 
| at the House of Industry, introduced the indus- 
| trial feature in a small way during the late fall 
and winter. A shoe-maker was employed to 


public meetings were held by the colored people, | superintend, and materials furnished for the 
and an agent of their own appointed to visit from | larger boys to work up into shoes, for the use of 
house to house and urge the people to duty. Our} the school. The experiment was satisfactory. 
Board was also actively engaged in the matter. | The one in Lombard street is much better accom- 
The schools were saved, and for the last three | modated than formerly. Since the removal to 
years have so increased in numbers that one | their new location, a successful experiment has 
teacher has been added to each school, making | been made in a limited way, to introduce the 
the full complement. The school house has re-| home feature. Twelve of the children have been 
cently been remodelled. indentured to the Teacher, with power to bind 
Within the past year very marked changes | them out as fast as she finds suitable places for 
have taken place in the West Philadelphia| them. The usefulness of both schools would be 
school, and the St. Mary’s street Primary school. | greatly increased, if the majority of the children 
The former has been removed from the hovel in ; who attend them could be controlled in the same 
which it was so long kept, to the basement of manner. 
the Colored Baptist Church, and has so increased 
in numbers that the Directors have added another 
teacher, and are desirous of getting a still larger 
room. The latter school has been removed from 


As no public provision is made for the instruc- 
tion of children too young to attend the Primary 
schools, the two infant schools are wa'ched with 


I deep interest. They are both ina very satis- 
its former bad location to the basement story of! factory state. 
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Schools connected with Benevolent and Reforma- 
tory Institutions. 

House of Refuge, corner of Poplar and 
William streets. Established in 1850; sup- 
ported in part by the State. The Boys’ school 
has a principal and one asistant male teacher. 
Largest number of inmates at any one time 88 ; 
average for the year 75; sessions from 5 to 73 
A. M., and from 5} to8 P. M., the evening 
session on Saturday being omitted. 

The Girls’ school has one female teacher. 
Largest number of inmates at any one time 44; 


average for the year 36 ; one session from 2 to 5 | 
Being schools of discipline as well as of | 


P. M. 
instruction, the order is excellent, and the 
scholars make fair progress in their studies. 


Their last session in the week is principally de- | 


voted to reading the Bible or sacred history. A 
considerable number of the boys, when not in 
school, work at some useful trade. The girls 
are occupied with making garments, mending, 
washing and other domestic duties out of school. 

Orphans’ Shelter, Thirteenth street above 
Callowhill. Established in 1822, under the care 
of an association of women Friends. 
principal and one assistant female teacher, and 
is conducted principally upon the infant school 
plan. Number of inmates at the close of the 
year 73. 


in school. Being apprenticed at an early age, 


there are seldom any over ten years old to 


attend. 

Home for Colored Children, Girard avenue 
above Ridge Road. Established in 1855. Itis 
under the control of a board of lady managers, 
assisted by a board of male trustees. It contains 
at present 19 inmates. Its design is to take the 
entire control of destitute colored children of both 
sexes, instruct them mentally and morally, and 


place them as apprentices in some useful occupa- | 


tion with persons interested in their welfare. It 
is proposed to incorporate the Institution, pro- 
cure funds, and erect a building adapted to the 


purpose, which will accommodate the numerous ; 


applicants who seek the protection which such a 
home affurds. 
Private Schools. 
Estab- Number of 


lished in Scholars 


on roll. 

Sarah M. Douglass, Institute Build- 
ing, Lombard St. above Seventh, 

Margaretta Forten, 92 Lombard St., 
Amelia Bogle, 12th St. below Spruce, 
Adam S. Driver, Barclay St. above 6th, 
Elizabeth Clark, cor. 5thand Gaskull, 
Emeline Higgins, 4 Raspberry street, 
Ada Hinton, 6 Locust street, - 
Sarah Gordon, 9 Rodman street, 
Diana S.nith, Pr: sperous Alley, 
Emeline Curtis, 62 Gaskill street, - 
Sarah A. Gordon, Bonsall st. ab. 10th, 
Ann McCormick, Brown St above 4th, 
Geo. W. Johnson, Lombard st. ab. 7th, 


1835 
1850 
1841 
1850 
1850 
1840 
1849 
1849 
1836 
1850 
1852 
1854 
1854 


30 
10 
17 
37 
40 
30 
20 
30 
15 
12 
20 
30 
40 


331 


It has a| 


There are always a few too small to be | 
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S. M. Douglass teaches higher branehes than 
are taught in Public Grammar Schools. The 
Managers of the Institute in whose building her 
school is kept, have made an arrangement with 
her by which she will at all times have 25 girls 
preparing for admission into their school. 

M. Forten and A. Hinton teach branches 
similar to those taught in Grammar Schools, the 
former being the only one that takes boarding 
scholars. All the others teach nothing more 
than the elementary branches. The proprietors 
of female schools all teach plain sewing, and most 
of them add ornamental kneedle work, and knit- 
ting. 

Evening Schools. 

Raspberry Street Schools commence on the 
first Monday in October and continue five months. 
Five sessions are held each week. ; 

Mens’ School, John W. Stokes, Principal, and 
| three male assistants. Total 138; average attend- 
ance 50. 

Womens’ School, Mary Roberts, Principal, 
and four assistants. Total 255; average attend- 
ance 63. 

Apprentices and Young Men’s School at the 
New Institute commences on the first Monday in 
November and continues four months. Charles 
L. Reason, Teacher. 

The Raspberry Street Schools were established 
; Many years ago, and were formerly conducted by 
| voluntary teachers. They always enjoyed a 
| large share of the public confidence, but since 

the paid system of teaching was introduced, they 

have become more efficient than ever before. 
| None are admitted to the Men’s School under 18 
| years of age. 

The school taught by C. L. Reason happily 
| supplies the wants of apprentices and others who 
| cannot attend Day Schools, but are too young to 
enter the Raspberry Street School. 








General Remarks. 


The teachers of the Institute for Colored 
Youth, and of all the private schools, are of their 
own complexion. All the others are white. 

No register is kept in any school denoting 
standard of scholarship, nor is there any system 
of rewards for exciting emulation. 

When the Sheppard School was established it 
was feared by some that the Coates Street School 
would be injured thereby, but the contrary proves 
to be fact. So, also, some feared that the 
Grammar Schools would be injured by the estab- 
lishment of the Institute for Colored Youth, but 
the former were never so well attended, or in so 
prosperous a state as at present. 

The irregular attendance of scholars, (unavoid- 
able in a majority of cases) particularly in the 
larger and more advanced schools, imposes con- 
siderable extra labor upon teachers, prevents a 
thorough classification, and makes the recitations 
less spirited than they otherwise would be. Of 
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all men and women who labor for the good of 
others, none are more deserving than the faithful 
teachers of these schools. 

It would be interesting to know the amount 
of school tax paid by this people, but the expense 
already incurred by the Board is so great that it 
is not practicable to procure the information at 

resent. The census taken by our Society in 
1837-8 showed very clearly that they paid some- 
thing more than their proportion of poor tax, 
and it is presumed that they have not been of 
late years, if ever, deficient in their proportion 
of school tax. 

The number of children over 8 years of age, 
and under 18, notin school was found to be 
1620. As the canvass was mostly made in the 
spring and summer, it is quite probable that the 
number is nearer 2000 during the fall and winter 


months. 
To be continued. 


The following account of an interview between 
several Indian Chiefs and a number of influential 
Friends in Philadelphia, just one complete 
century ago, will be interesting to some of our 
readers to whom the names and characters of 
those Friends are familiar, and will have a double 
interest as showing how dear the remembrance 
of Wm. Penn was to them, and that they were 
disposed to listen to his fellow professors. 


Substance of an occasional conversation with 
several Indians after dinner at Israel Pem- 
berton’s, on the 19th of 4th mo., 1856. 

Found in Manuscript among the papers of Samuel R. 

Fisher. 

Present—Scarroyada, an Indian Chief; Kagh- 
swootaniyonde, or the Belt; Kayenguirgoa, or 
Jonathan ; Conaachtogo, a Cayuga ; Jonathan’s 
Wife and Son; Conrad Wieser, Andrew Montour, 
Daniel Claus, Interpreters; Abraham Farrington; 
Israel Pemberton; Mary Pemberton; Joshua 
Dixon ; Owen Jones; Anthony Benezet ; James 
Pemberton. 

Israel Pemberton addressing himself to the 
Indians, said : 

Brethren—I am glad to see you here, and to 
have an opportunity of informing you that as 
William Penn and our fathers, who first settled 
this province, were men of peace and against all 
wars, so there are still many of us, their children, 
who hold the same principle, and we hope there 
are many of your people who have still a love 
and regard for their old friends. 

To which Scarroyada replied :—TI am very glad 
to hear this account. We love that principle of 
peace, and wish all mankind were of that opinion, 
knowing it would prevent any cause of difference 
or contention between us and the English, and 
take away the occasion of war. 

I. P.—lt gives me great pleasure to hear 
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what you say, and that the remembrance of 
William Penn is so dear to you. My grand- 
father and grandfathers were his particular 
friends and counsellors and men of the same 
principles, and there are many of my friends 
who really love and respect you, and though we 
are not concerned in the government, have good 
estates in it, and wish its welfare and prosperity; 
but we are made very sorrowful by the bad 
conduct of your cousins, the Delawares, who, 
contrary to the friendship they formerly had for 
us, have done very wickedly and shed the blood 
of many of our‘brethren, without any cause given 
them that we know of. 

Scarroyada answers :—What you say to us I 
take to be said to all our brethren of the Six 
Nations, and shall answer you in their name. 
We are glad to hear there are some people left 
of the peaceable principle. We wish it had been 
told us sooner, and that you had always spoke and 
acted agreeable to this principle, for we are sure 
that though our cousins, the Delawares, have 
struck the blow, they would not hurt any of you 
if they knew you as such, and if you had taken 
sufficient care in time you might have kept them 
under your eye as children. 

I. Pemberton.—We wish the Delawares could 
be restrained from doing any more mischief, and 
the greatest proof we can give of our love and 
regard for one another is by convincing them of 
their conduct, to engage them to return to their 
allegiance, for as the government cannot but be 
highly displeased, and is determined to punish 
them, and has declared war against them, no 
doubt but many of them will suffer for their 
folly and wickedness. Now if you will use 
your hearty endeavors with them we will likewise 
stand between them and our government, for as 
we consider they have nothing, and their wise old 
men are gone, we look upon them as children 
who don’t know what they are doing. Therefore 
if they will forbear any further mischief and 
repent, we will do all we can to have them 
forgiven. : 

Scarroyada.—We attend to what you have said 
and will hold it fast (clasping his hand and 
keeping it close) till we come to the Six Nations, 
where we are now going, and then we will lay 
it open to them in a straight line (opening his 
hand wide with the back of it on the table, and 
setting his fingers and a pipe straight before him) 
and it will be joyful news to them, and when I 
relate it to them it will make their hearts melt. 
Your peaceable principle is noble, and the 
great spirit above that is over all will protect 
you if you steadily keep.to it. ‘They were then 
told that some more of our brethren in town 
who professed the principle of peace would be 
pleased with an opportunity of seeing them and 
of making ourselves more known to them. 

On the 21st of 4th mo., 1756, in the morning. 
At the conference. 
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Present—Joshua Dixon, Samuel Powel, An- 
thony Morris, James Lownes, Abraham Far- 
rington, Mordecai Yarnall, Isaac Zane, Anthony 
Benezet, Daniel Stanton, John Pemberton, Israel 
Pemberton, William Logan, John Smith, James 
Pemberton, Samuel Abbott, John Armitt, Owen 
Jones, Thomas Brown, John Reynell, Thomas 
Say. 

First—Gave a string of wampum, requesting 
their attention to what was about to be delivered 
to them, being a matter of great importance. 

Brethren—The opportunity some of us had 
of your company the other day has given us 
great satisfactioa, and finding you retain so 
lively and affectionate remembrance of William 
Penn and our forefathers, and the friendship 
which subsisted between them and your fathers, 
it hath rejoiced our brethren who have heard of 
it, andsome more of them are now come here to 
see you; for although we have long lain hid and 
almost buried by the great numbers of other 
people who have come into this province, many 
of them are men of different principles from us, 
yet we can inform you there is a great number 
in this city and other parts of the province, and 
some even on the frontiers, where a great deal of 
blood has been shed, who are the children of 
William Penn and first settlers, that are men of 
the same peaceable principles, and who love you 
as our brethren. We shall now arise and show 
ourselves unto you, for as we are sorrowful that 
differences have arisen between your cousins, the 
Delawares, and our people, we are desirous of 
using our endeavors to restore peace, and if they 
will stop from doing further mischief we shall 
be ready to stand between them and the govern- 
ment, that they may be forgiven; and as a proof 
of our sincerity we give you this belt (a large 
white belt) which you see is white without any 
mixture, as our love and friendship to you is, 
and as it is made of many pieces which were 
small and of little weight or strength before they 
were knit together, but is now strong and firm, 
so we when collected and united together shall 
appear to our brethren; and we desire you by 
this belt to let the Six Nations and the Dela- 
wares know that we have not forgot the love 
and friendship of their fathers to ours, and as 
we are men of the same peaceable principles we 
are ready to give our assistance in any manner 
we can to put a stop to the present bloodshed, 
and to open the way for a treaty in which all un- 
easiness may be friendly opened, and when the 
grounds thereof are known we will endeavor to 
get them removed in every respect. Gave a 
large belt of white wampum. 


Scarroyada’s Answer. 


Brethren—We are glad to hear what you said 
to us, and to understand by the belt you gave us 
that you offer to stand up as William Penn’s 
children, and that the old principles of Peace and 
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Love are yet in being; your fathers declared 
that they had nothing but love and good will 
in their hearts to all men. We thought the 
people of that profession had been all dead or 
buried in the bushes or in the ashes; but we are 
very glad there are some of the same men, and 
that you offer to stand as mediators between our 
cousins, the Delawares, and this government 
now at variance. We will heartily join you here- 
in. It is not only us few who hear you, but all 
the Six Nations. As to this misfortune, it came 
upon us as if an evil spirit had arisen from under _ 
the ground, and spread all over the country ; and 
the blood was begun to be spilt before. we had 
time to think ; but we must now all apply to the 
Good Spirit to assist both you and us to subdue 
this evil spirit. 
The Quakers’ Reply. 

Brethren—As you are wise men we desire 
you to consider in what manner we may be soon- 
est able to put a stop to the shedding of blood, 
for as many of our Friends of the same peacable 
principles with us, for whom you express so 
much regard, live in different parts of the prov- 
ince, and some on the very frontiers, without 
something be done soon they may be destroyed 
among others ; therefore, for their sakes in par- 
ticular, as well as of our countrymen in general, 
we are concerned to have some speedy stop put 
to the shedding of blood. Gave a string with 
some medals; with the king’s head. 


Scarroyada’s Answer. 


Brethren—We will think of the best way to 
advise you and communicate our sentiments be- 
fore we leave town. We will fix the medals to 
our breasts, and whenever we look on them we 
shall remember, and let others know, that Wil- 
liam Penn’s descendants of the same principles 
he was, are living. 

The foregoing is the substance of the conver- 
sation between Israel Pemberton on the behalf 
of the Quakers and Scarroyada, an Indian Chief. 
Chief at Philadelphia the 29th and 21st 4th mo. 
1756. 

ConraD WEISER, 

DANIEL CLAUS, 

Kinprick Montour, 
vulgo ANDRASC, 

Ata conference 23d of 4th mo. 1756. 

In Israel Pemberton’s house. 

Present—Samuel Powell, Anthony Morris, 
James Lownes, Abraham Farrington, Joshua 
Dixon, William Logan, John Smith, Anthony 
Benezet, Israel Pemberton, James Pemberton, 
John Pemberton, Owen Jones, Thomas Light- 
foot, John Reynell, John Armitt, Mordecai Yar- 
nall, Daniel Stanton, Thomas Brown, Thomas 
Saye, Isaac Zane. 

Indians present—Scarroyada, or Manakatutha; 
Kaghswooghtaniyonde, or the Belt; Kayinqui- 
rigoa, or Jonathan; Sadiharoyes, or Tiggrea; 
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Karondau, Newcastle ; Ostinados, SinichaGeorge;| Brethren—As we told you before, the three 
Oghsagharhhe, Thicklegs; Oghwistorry, The | men, two of whom are of the cou@cil of the Six 
Smith or Lance Indian; Isyohogata, Green Jack-| Nations and warriors, and the other one of vur 
et; Lysadoroonie, David ; Thonaghtogo, The Ka- | cousins, have undertaken to go whenever we shall 
yuga; Woatiadacho, Scarroyada’s boy ; Aroas, | send them, and perhapsit may please the Most 
Silver heels; William Locquis a Delaware. High to bring them back with safety and an 
Scarroyada standing up said, agreeable answer. If they come back, take no- 
Brethren—Directing his discourse to Onas, by | tice of them as your firm friends; and as you 
which they mean people likeminded with the | are children of Onas, and some of us are of the 
first settlers. ' Council of Warriors of the Six Nations, we are 
We are glad to hear so many of your sort of | very desirous, that by your means the treaties of 
people are now alive, that you rise again from | friendship, which hdve formerly existed between 
the dead, and that we have been lost to one | us, may now be renewed and remain from genera- 
another a great while. We are very glad to/ tion to generation, that the chain may be kept 
hear you are of the same sentiments with Onas. | bright and never contract any rust again. Gave 
Since he was dead there have from time to time | a string of wampum. 
come new governors, oneafter another, andanoth-| Brethren—We hope you will not take amiss 
er sort of people different from the first settlers, ; our answering you with so little wampum, and 
and we lost him (meaning Onas); we are very | not making a return of a belt. The times are so 
glad of your rising up, and holding the white | difficult with us, and we have little wampum 
belt in your hands, an emblem of Peace to en-| with us; and we look upon the white belt you 
deavor to reconcile the people that are at war. | gave us, as belonging to you and us, and as an 
We will hold fast what you say, and carry it to|emblem of peace, and shall preserve it as such, 
the Six Nations and add strength to it ; who will | and carry it to the Six Nations. 
be very glad to hear there are some people of the} | We have examined the foregoing, and certify 
same principles of the first settlers, for we have | that it contains the substance of the conference 
not heard of you for many years. A string. | held between the Indians and William Logan, 
Brethren—We are glad to hear you speak | and others. The 23d of April 1756. 


after the language of Onas, and of the same prin- ConraD WEISER, 

ciple of peace he preached or recommended ; we DANIEL Cravs, INTERPRETERS. 
thought there were no more of the people of that HENDRICcK Monrotr, 

principle left in this country ; we are glad tosee| The preceding minutes being called for to lay 


you now and hear you speak. We will assist | before the Governor sooner than expected, there 
you and lay your belt of peace before the Six Na-! was not time to review and add the following 
tions, who will be glad to hear of you; and tho’ | concluding minutes which ought to have been 
this may look to contradict what the Governor , done, viz., 
has said to us, we do not mean so; but let that} J. Pemberton we are glad to hear what you 
be as it is, we assure you what you propose tous | have said to us, as we btlieve it to be spoken in 
we like best, and we will assist you in it, and | sincerity and what you really think ; and though 
shall send these three Indians, pointing to New- we judge it to be necessary on matters of impor- 
castle, Jiggrea, and Locquis to Wyoming, with | tance to observe the good method practised by 
@ message to let our cousins know there are a/ you, to take time to deliberate, yet as we now 
people risen in Philadelphia, who desire to have | believe, you have opened the real sentiments 
peace restored, and that they must cease from | of your hearts to us, so, we being all of one 
doing ar y more mischief, and not be afraid to be | heart and mind, and knowing many more of 
willing to treat with you, and we are sure they | our brethren, that are true Quakers will join us 
will mind our message, and what we desire will | herein, can without any hesitation readily an- 
be granted. A second string. swer, and assure you that we receive all you 
Brethren—As things are now circumstanced, | have said with great pleasure, and whatsoever 
we would not have you venture your lives to go,| may be the event of our endeavors, we hope on 
or send any message over the mountains to the | all future occasions to demonstrate our real love 
Delawares and Shawanese; they are now your | and regard to you. 
and our enemies. We will venture our lives to; To which they gave the usual expressions of 
make the road clear, but do you stay where you | approbation, then Scarroyada, addressing himself 
are. If they cut their throats you cannot then | to the interpretor, said; as we are obliged to 
hear from them; but if it may please the Most | make use of your ears and tongues, we desire 
High, that they may return messengers of peace, | you may be hearty and sincere in attending to 
and if they shall bring you an agreeable answer, | the business now undertaken, and to join with 
we then desire you may act the part of wise men, | our brethren and us in carrying the same into 
and be careful in settling a treaty, and then you | execution ; and he intimated that if they did so 
may go to meet them; but do not stir till you | they would merit our mutual regard. 
hear from us. A third ‘String. To which J. Pemberton answered :— 
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We approve ot the prudent advice you give 
them, and w@ hope they will remember it, and 
approve themselves worthy of our regard ; which 
we shall not be wanting to manifest to them in 
a grateful manner, and added: as you are now 
going on your journey ; and the weather grows 
warm, we give you some handkerchiefs to wipe 
the sweat from your faces; and some medals 
which they thankfully received and distributed, 
to each present, reserving a few for some of their 
brethren, &c., in town sick; and then I. P. 
added: As you mentioned'to us you thought we 
ought to apply to the Good Spirit that is over 
all, to subdue the evil spirit which influenced 
those who had done so much mischief, we sin- 
cerely desire and pray God to change their 
hearts, aud that if it be his will he will protect 
the messengers now going, and grant that they 
may return safely and with the message of peace. 
Which they attended. Received with a becom- 
ing solidity and satisfaction. 

Then Scarreyada said :— 

Brother Onas, we that are here both Coun- 
sellers and Warriors of the Six Nations, and 
women, we return you thanks for what you have 
given us, and should be glad that we had words 
sufficiently expressive of our love and regard to 

ou. 
: Then with mutual friendly salutations by the 
good_old custom of shaking hands, the confer- 
rences ended, and Scarroyada and most of the 
Indians set out on the 25th of 4th mo. 1756, 


for New York, and thence to Onondago, and the 
three Embassadors under the conduct of A. J. 
Shangenberg, and others by way of Bethlehem 
to Wyoming. 


HEINRICH HEINE’S SONNETS TO HIS MOTHER. 
TO MY MOTHER, B. HEINE, FORMERLY VON GELDERN. 


I 


It is my wont to bear my head full high— 
Nor can my mind bast much of pliant grace; 
If even the king should look me in the face, 
1 should not wear a downward Jook—not I! 
And yet, dear mother, I will not deny, 
However my proud soul thus guards its place, 
It 1 but feel thy blessed soft embrace, 
I stand before thee timorous and shy. 
Is it thy spirit that subdues me so— 
That lofty spirit, which can pierce through all, 
And take its shining way in Heaven’s full glow? 
Bitter is memory, as I recal 
So many deeds which thy dear heart hath riven— 
That tender heart which so much love has given! 


I. 

Once in mad mood I left thee, to begin 
A quest through all the world from land to land— 
For I would see what love | could command, 
Dreaming that love some other love must win. 

No path there was but I sought love therein; 
At every door 1 took my suppliant stand, 
And begged small alms of love with outstretched 

hand, 

But only for my pains met Spite’s cold grin, 
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And ever still for love I wandered—ever, 
For love, and yet love fourd I never, 
And so came home again all sick and sad. 
But when to welcome me thou didst arise, 
O what was that which swam in thy clear eyes? 
The dear and long-sought love; and I was glad. 


Translated for the Manchester (England) Times. 


SOCIAL CONDITION OF CHINA. 


. Canton, Cutna, Dec. 12, 1855. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

“The poor ye have always with you,” isa 
truth applicable to all parts of the world, but 
especially to those countries that have a numer- 
ous population. To one who passes through the 
densely crowded streets and thoroughfares of 
China, the question naturally presents itself, how 
do the poor live here? And while one is sur- 
prised at the large number of well dressed people 
he meets, he is still at a loss to know how the 
vast multitudes of the lower orders obtain a sub- 
sistence. The most miserable class of the poor 
are the beggars. These are mostly blind, dis- 
eased, or deformed persons, who have norelatives; 
or whose friends are unable or unwilling to sup- 
port them. They pass through the streets gen- 
erally in companies of from three to six, in sin- 
gle file, the leader, if blind, feeling the way with 
a stick, while the others follow behind, each one 
holding to the one before him. They thus go 
from shop to shop armed with gongs and short 
pieces of bamboo, with which they make a deaf- 
ening noise, at the same time chanting a mourn- 
ful tale of their sufferings, or heaping upon the 
shopmen praises of their wealth and generosity. 
This is continued until the gift of a cash or two 
for each person obtains silence, and they proceed 
on their wearisome way. A rule prevails, by 
which no two companies enter the same shop at 
one time; and the merchant, if not pressed with 
business, will-often endure for a long time, with 
stoic indifference, the noise and confusion, as 
well as the entreaties and wretchedness of the 
miserable creatures, for they are a guard against 
other applications. Why should he be moved? 
The sights and sounds have been familiar to 
him from his boyhood, and his object is to pass 
the day with the least possible expense. Many 
of these poor creatures pass the night in the 
streets, with the stony pavement for their bed, 
and athin mat for their covering. Bad food, 
insufficient clothing, exposure at night, and to 
cold and damp, soon bring on disease, and re- 
duce them to the last degree of exhaustion and 
suffering; their legs become covered with foul 
ulcers, their faces haggird and eyes sunken; 
filth and rags complete the picture of the most 
abject wretchedness to which the human frame 
can be brought. Unable longer to go about 
after food to satisfy the cravings of hunger, they 
lie on the sides of the streets, where, uncared 
for alike by their companions in misery and the 
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strong man who passes by on the other side, a modes in which they are employed. 


lingering death terminates their sufferings. 

There is an open square in front of a large 
temple, about five minutes walk from the for- 
eign factories; where large numbers of beggars 
congregate to spend the night. Here, at day- 
light in the morning, they may be seen in all 
stages, and it is a heart-rending spectacle to look 
upon them as they rise from their stony beds, 
adjust their tattered garments, and go forth 
with tottering steps, in different directions, to 
seek a precarious subsistence for the day. After 
most of them are gone, there remain those who 
are unable to walk, or who, during the night, 
have paid the debt of nature. 

This is the spot for the rich man to learn how 
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Aside from 
those skilled in the various mechanical arts, 
there are the day laborers, whose work is uncer- 
tain, and wages low. It must be remembered 
/not only that no labor-saving machinery is used 
‘in China, but also beasts of burden and carriages 
| for transportation are unknown, and everything 
which cannot be conveyed to its destination by 
water must be carried on men’s shoulders. In 
the present state of things, therefore, immense 
multitudes of men find profitable employment, 
| who would be deprived of a means of subsistence, 
if the improvements of Western civilization 
were suddenly introduced. 


The wages received by able-bodied men are 
from three to four dollars per month, and out of 





to enjoy his wealth, and for the man who has} this they must pay for their food. This may 
food and clothing, and a shelter from the storm, | seem like extremely poor pay, but, on taking 
to learn therewith to be content, and to give|into consideration the price of living and the 
thanks to Him fromrwhom all his blessings flow. | great competition, it seems more reasonable. 

It is impossible to estimate the number who| Generally, the cost of rice, which is the main 
live by begging, but in the city of Canton they| article of food, does not exceed two cents per 
must amount to thousands. Fifty may often be| pound for good quality, and the ordinary price 
met in a walk of fifteen minutes. It is said that| paid for board is one dollar and fifty cents per 
the eyes of children are often put out, and they| month. The expense for clothing in a warm 
are then taught to beg. This is doubtless com-| climate is very little ; and when it is necessary 
paratively rare. to make a display, the finery is hired for the oc- 


Multitudes of poor are supported by their easion. 
relatives. The family relation and obligations While, therefore, this great Empire teems 


are such, that when a man is in want, he has| with millions of human beings, a bountiful Prov- 
claims on his nearest kiadred, and custom re-| idence causes the earth and the waters to yield 


quires that aid shall be rendered. When men| abundant supplies of food, so that ordinary in- 
are out of employment, they live with such of| dustry is rewarded with all the necessaries of 
their relatives as are more fortunate; and thus| life; and if men starve to death in the streets, 
it happens that a man who is successful in busi-| 48 they do almost every day, it is not because of 
ness will have with him an indefivite number of | deficiency in the general stock, but because of its 
dependent relatives, who work for their food, if; unequai distribution, and theshardness of heart 
there is any for them to do. in those who have plenty. 


Beggars are under the direction of a headman, 
who distributes them to the different neighbor- 
hoods, protects the citizens from unlawful exac- 
tions,and receives contributions, from those who| ‘The lantern must be made of leather, which 
prefer giving a stated sum monthly, to the daily | wij] resist the waves better than any other sub- 
importunities of the miserable creatures, or from | stance, and must be furnished with two tubes, 
those who, by reason of a funeral or a marriage. having a communication with the air above. 
wish to have their houses free from unpleasant) (ne of these tubes is to admit fresh air for main- 


A LANTERN TO GIVE LIGHT UNDER WATER. 


interruptions. 
Within two centuries, charitable institutions 


have been founded at various places, owing, | 


doubtless, to the influence of Catholic mission- 
aries; but they are altogether inadequate to ren- 
der aid to the multitudes who need it, and are so 
badly managed that but little good is realized 
from them. In the Eastern suburbs of Canton, 
there is an asylum for the aged and infirm, one 
for blind, and one for orphan children. A few 
hundred persons are supported at these places 
from the public treasury. 

With reference to that large class of the pop- 
ulation who depend for subsistence on their daily 
work, it is impossible to enumerate the various 


taining the combustion of the candle, and the 
other to serve as a chimney, by affording a pas- 
sage to the smoke ; both must rise above the sur- 
face of the water. The tube which serves to 
admit fresh air must communicate with the lan- 
tern at the bottom, and that which serves as a 
chimney must be connected with it at the top. 
Any number of holes may be made in the leather 
of which the lantern is constructed, into which 
glasses are fitted ; by these means the light will 
be diffused on all sides. In the last place the 
lantern must be suspended from a piece of cork, 
that it may rise and fall with the waves. This 
ingenious, though simple mode of construction 
answers the purpose admirably. 
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MEETNESS FOR HEAVEN. 


Piety is the condition, though not the price of 
heaven, and, like the wedding garment,in the 
parable, though it gives us no right to the beatif- 
ic feast, yet is that without which none shall be 
admitted as a duly qualified guest.—Boyle. 

[SSE rrr 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiovr anp Meat.—Prices favor buyers. Flour is 
dull, and small sales at $7 for eommon brands. Sales 
of small lots of extra for home consumption at from 
$7} to $850. In Corn Meal nothing doing. Rye 
Flour is firm at $5, and Corn Meal at $3 per barrel. 

Grain.—For Wheat the demand is quite limited. 
Small sales of red at $1 60 a $1 70, and white $1 75a 
$178 per bushel. Rye isdull and lower; sales of 5000 
bushels:-Western at 824 a 88c. Corn is dull at 57a 
58c, delivered. Oats are in better demand; sales of 
Pennsylvania at 39 cents. 





YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Summer Session of this school will commence 

the first Second day in the Fifth month, and continue 
twenty weeks. 

It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation in 
Byberry, Twenty-Third Ward, Philadelphia, with easy 
and cheap access to the city twice aday by steamboat 
from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornvell’s 
Depot, either of which is about two miles distant. 

The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education with Mathe- 
matics and Drawing. 

Every attention will be given to promote the health, 
comfort and progress of the pup'ls. 

Terms for boarding, washing and ‘uition $60 per 
session. No extra charges except for stationery. For 
circulars containing particulars, apply to, 

JANE HILLBORN AND SISTERS, 

3d ‘mo. 29th—6t. Byberry P. O., Pa. 

NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR! 
C BOYS.—The summer term of this Institution will | 
commence on the 19th of Fifth month, 1856, and con- | 
tinue twenty weeks. 

Terus.—Seventy dollars per session, one-half pay- | 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. | 

No extra charges. For further particulars address, | 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Bu:lington Co., N. J. 
3d mo. 22—3m. | 


ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—It is intended to commence the first | 
session of this School on the 2d Second day in the | 
Fifth month next, to continue twenty weeks. 

It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation at | 
Wheatland, Monroe Co., N. Y., 10 miles south of 
Rochester. It is easy of access, being about 100 rods 
from Scottsville Station, on the Genesee Valley Rail- 
road, and two miles from West Rush on the Canan- | 
daigua and Niagara Falls Railroad, from either of | 
which pupils will be conveyed free of churge. 

The course of instruction will comprise the usual | 
branches ofa liberal English education. 

It will be under the care of Stephen and Elizabeth 
N. Cox, who, with the assistance of qualified teachers, 
will pay every attention to ihe health, comfort and 
progress of the pupils. 








Terms.—For tuition, board and washing, $60 per ! 
session, one-half payable in advance. 
For Circulars and further information, address 
i STEPHEN COX, Principal, 
2d mo. 23—2m. 


West Rush, Monroe Co., N.Y. 
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LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYs, is pleasantly situated 


.in avery healthy neighborhood in Salem County, N. J. 


about twenty-three miles below Philadelphia. 

The Seventh Session of tkis Institution will open 
on the 19th of 5th mo. next, and continue twenty 
weeks. 

All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; and Lectures are delivered on 
Scientific subjects. 

The most approved system of Teaching: which has 
been tested by experience is adopted and faithfully 
practised. 


Trerxms.—$70 per Session, including Board, Tuition, 
attendance of Lectures; the use of all books and 
stationery, excepting Mathematical Books, and no extra 
charges except for the use of Mathematical Books and 
Instruments. 

A daily and tri-weekly line of stages pass the door 
to and from Philadelphia. 

For Circulars address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., Salem County, N. J. 
3d mo. 19th, 1856.—5m. ., 


WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
(F MEN AND BOYS. The summer session of this 
school will commence on 2d day the 19th of 5th month 
next, and continue twenty weeks. It is situated a 
short distance from the Penllyn Station, on the 
North Pennsylvania Rail road, from which place pupils 
will be conveyed to and from the school free of charge. 

Txrms $60 for the summer session, one half payable 
in advance. 
For further information address either of the under- 
signed, Spring House P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher. 
4th mo. 5th, 1856 —6t. 


REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

J GIRLS, is situated within five minutes walk of 
Unionville, Chester County, Pa., nine miles south- 
west of West Chester, and sixteen northwest of Wil- 
mington. ‘This school is easy of access by means of 
public stages passing through the village to and from 
the above named places. ‘The summer term will com- 
mence on the fifth of fifth month next, and continue 
twenty weeks. All the usual branches of a thorough 
English Education are taught; also Drawing. 

The French Language is taught at an extra charge 
of $5 per term. Needle work, extra $3 per term, 
Tuition, Board, and Washing, $55 per session. Those 
wishing places please apply early, as the school is 
limited to thirty. 

For Circulars address the Principal, Unionville, P. 
O., Chester County, Pennsylvania. 


EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 
3d mo. 29. 





ONDON GROVE BOARDING’ SCHOOL FOR 

, YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 
the first 2d-day in the 5th-month, next. Lectures will 
be delivered on various subjects by the Teacher; also 
on Anatomy and Physivlogy by a Medical Practitioner, 
the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus, and 
the latter by Plates adapted to the purpose. 

Trerms.— $65 for 20 weeks; no extra charges except 
for the Latin and French Languages, which will be 
$5 each. For Circulars including References and 
further particulars address 

BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove P. O., Chester County, Pa. 
3d mo. 18 6wp. 
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